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THE PBOPER SUBJECT OP A PASSIV 
VEEB 

When the writer was a littl boy in high- 
school, struggling with the elements of Ger- 
man and Latin grammar, no English construc- 
tion seemed quite so mysterious to him as the 
subject of the passiv in such sentences as "I 
hav been given a book." He could not under- 
stand why English should differ from the Ger- 
man and Latin rules which prescribe that only 
an accusativ of the activ can become nominativ 
in the passiv and that in case of a simpl dativ 
or genitiv object in the activ these case forms 
are retaind in the passiv and the verbal con- 
struction is always impersonal: "Er dankte 
mir;" "Mir wurde" or "es wurde mir ge- 
dankt." In case of a doubl object — a dativ 
and an accusativ — the accusativ becomes nomi- 
nativ, while here as elsewhere the dativ is re- 
taind: "Mir ist ein Buck gegeben worden." 
Many times later the writer struggld with the 
English construction and in spite of the fact 
that it sounded perfectly natural, he could not 
help feeling that it was grammatically a mon- 
strosity. Dr. Gustav Kriiger in his Syntax der 
Englischen Sprache, p. 20, says of this Eng- 
lish construction : " Konstruieren lasst sich der 
Satz nicht mehr, er ist vom logischen Stand- 
punkt ein TJngeheuer." As the writer is now 
in possession of the facts that explain the origin 
and growth of this construction, it no longer 
seems to him a monstrosity. To the English- 
speaking people in general who follow their 
natural feeling, it has never been a monstrosity. 
They hav long had a growing fondness for its 
directness and tersness which often stand out 
in markt contrast to the clumsiness of the 
German and Latin forms. Prom small begin- 
nings it has become a powerful construction. 
As its origin has been incorrectly explaind 
by scholars, the writer now desires to enter 
into a study of its history from a comparativ 
point of view, for the development in other 



languages throws a bright light upon the un- 
folding of English usage. 

There is nothing inherently correct as a prin- 
cipl in the Latin and German rule that the 
dativ and genitiv of the activ are retaind when 
the statement becomes passiv. The Greek does 
not follow this rule at all, for insted of the 
impersonal passiv with the dativ or genitiv we 
often find the personal passiv with an exprest 
or implied nominativ subject: via-reverac virb 
t&v apxofievwv, he is trusted by his subjects, 
but in the activ, irurrevovaiv avrm. It seems 
quite probabl that such usage was common in 
primitiv Indo-Germanic, for it is still common 
in oldest Latin and is found still later in poetry : 
"Cur invideor?" (Horace's A. P., 56), for 
" Cur invidetur mihi ? " " Why am I envied? " 
Thus both constructions were originally found 
in Latin, but in course of time the rule as we 
find it in the grammars became fixt. We also 
find both constructions in Gothic, the oldest 
Germanic language: "ei gaumjaindau man- 
nam" (Matth., 6:5), that they may be seen of 
men, but with the dativ and the impersonal 
construction in Matth. 9 :17 : " bajojmm gabair- 
gada," both are preservd. Both of these verbs 
govern the dativ in the activ, but in the passiv 
we find the two constructions found in Latin. 
As we know nothing of the earlier history of 
Gothic and as the language soon disappeard, 
we cannot determin which of the two passiv 
constructions was gaining on the other. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the exact state 
of development in Old Norse, as there are very 
few exampls of this construction that hav 
come down to us. Later both constructions 
are found as in Latin and Gothic, and this 
usage still survives in modern Icelandic: "og 
mun J»a hvert J>«8 tre, sem ekki ber g68an 
avoxt, upphoggvitS verBa, og i eld kastaS" 
(Matth., 3:10, endurskoBuS utgave, London, 
1866), and every tree which bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire; 
but with the dativ and the impersonal construc- 
tion in Matth., 5:25: "og verSi per siSan f 
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dyflissu kastaft"," and thou be cast into prison. 
This Icelandic edition favors decidedly the im- 
personal construction. The personal passiv 
with the nominatir is usually employd as in 
the first of the above two exampls when there 
are two verbs with the same subject and the 
nominativ is required with the first verb as it 
governs the accusativ in the activ. The per- 
sonal passiv is employd with both verbs to 
avoid an awkward repetition of the noun in the 
dativ for the second verb. The convenience of 
the personal passiv is undoutedly a mighty 
factor in the spred of the personal passiv with 
verbs that govern the dativ. In the much older 
translation of Odd (1540),. we find the per- 
sonal insted of the impersonal passiv given in 
the second of the last two exampls : " og verUir 
J»u f dyplizu kastafcr." This does not mean 
that the personal passiv was more common here 
in the older period of Old Norse, for the 
meager exampls that hav come down to us in 
the oldest documents seem to indicate that the 
impersonal construction is the older. Odd 
simply preferd the personal form. On account 
of the great convenience of the personal con- 
struction and on account of the natural incli- 
nation to the personal form of statement in 
preference to the elsewhere uncommon imper- 
sonal form, the personal passiv came to be used 
also with verbs that governd the dativ. 

That this tendency to use the personal pas- 
siv with verbs that govern the dativ is quite 
natural is clearly seen in modern German by 
the very common use of a personal passiv with 
folgen: "Durch die Strassen der Stadte, vom 
Jammer gefolget, schreitet das TJngluck" 
(Schiller). Likewise in case of gehorchen, 
schmeicheln, etc.: "Gehorcht zu sein wie er, 
konnte kein Feldherr . . . sich riihmen" 
( Schiller) . " Der Graf Thorane war geschmei- 
chelt von der Muhe, welche die Hausfrau sich 
gab" (Goethe). In the last decades many 
German scholars hav vigorously fought this new 
usage. Seeing a relation to the French construc- 
tions, "fobeis a mon pere" and "mon pere 
veut etre ohei," they decried the new usage as a 
disgusting gallicism. They did not manifest 
any interest in the naturalness and tersness of 
the construction. That this same tendency had 



appeard in the greatest languages of ancient 
and modern times and bad influenced even the 
greatest German writers did not in any way 
appeal to these severe critics. They felt cald 
to preserv German speech in all its purity and 
natural awkwardness. It is refreshing to us 
foreners to find at least one German scholar 
who is willing to make some concession to con- 
venience and tersness. Dr. Theodor Matthias 
in his Sprachleben und Sprachschdden says on 
klagt oder geholfen zu werden (Moser)." 

"Nut dann darf von solchen Yerben mit 
einem Dativobjekt ausnahmsweise eine belie- 
bige Form des personlichen Passivums gebildet 
werden, wenn diese Verletzung der Begel durch 
die dadurch gewonnenen Vorteile mehr als 
aufgewogen wird; daB konnen sein: grossere 
Kiirze, Ebenmass, d.h. gleiche Fugung mit 
einem beigeordneten zielenden Zeitworte, und 
wirksamere Hervorhebung des Gegensatzes. 
So rechtfertigen sich die Satze: Nicht die sind 
schuld, die schmeicheln, sondern die, die ge- 
schmeichelt sein wollen (v. Baudissin) ; wie 
Gott verehrt und gehorcht sein wolle (Kant) 
und: Da sitze ich nun mit meinem Kornvor- 
rate, ohne von einem sterblichen Menschen be- 
klagt oder geholfen zu werden (Moser)." 

Let us now return to the Old Norse and 
Icelandic exampls. The use of the personal 
passiv with verbs that govern the dativ has 
been represented above as a natural tendency. 
Nygaard in his Norrfn Syntax, p. 102, ex- 
plains it as resulting from the tendency to treat 
these verbs (hj&lpa, etc.) in the activ as tran- 
sitiv governing an accusativ after the analogy 
of the corresponding Latin verbs (juvare, etc.). 
This theory is disproved by the fact that an 
author who uses the dativ regularly in the activ 
may hav a strong fondness for the personal 
passiv: "og.J>eir munu svo kasta }»eim i elld- 
zins ofn" (Odd, Matth., 13, 42), and shall cast 
them into a furnace of fire, hut in the passiv 
with a personal form: "heldr en allr Jrinn 
likami kastist i helvitzkan eld " (id. Matth., 
5, 29), rather than that thy whole body should 
be cast into hell. "Hjalpa ]>u mer" (Matth., 
15, 25, modern vers.), help me, but in passiv 
with a personal form: "og eg em hfilpinn" 
(ib. Psalms, 28, 7), "I am helped" (King 
James version), "Mir ist geholfen" (Luther). 
Modern Danish "jeg blev budt en Stol," I 
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was offerd a chair, developt immediatly out of 
such personal passive. Likewise in Swedish: 
" Hon vagrades tilltrade," She was refused, en- 
trance. As can be seen by the English transla- 
tions of these two sentences the English con- 
struction originated in exactly the same way. 
Below we shal giv the absolute proof of it for 
the English. 

In the oldest English, verbs governing the 
dativ took uniformly the impersonal passiv: 
"}>a waes eft swa ser ellen-rofum, / flet-sitten- 
dum fsegere gereorded" {Beowulf, 1787-8), 
There was again prepared for those in the hall 
a sumptuous repast. This usage remaind in 
general very firm thruout the entire Old Eng- 
lish period. As we hav almost nothing from 
this period that represents the simplest collo- 
quial usage, we are not able to determine defi- 
nitly whether this old usage represents the final 
triumf of the impersonal construction over the 
personal or whether it is merely literary usage 
that was influenced by Latin models. An occa- 
sional use of the personal passiv with verbs 
that govern the dativ suggests the possibility 
that the personal passiv was also employd in 
colloquial speech : " swa fset hi sume mid }>am 
fyre gederede wseron" (Bede, 202, 13, MS. 0), 
so that a number were injured by the fire, altho 
elsewhere this verb governs the dativ regularly 
in the activ: "Ne nan mon ne maeg Saem 
gesceadwisan mode gederian" (Boethius, 36, 
14-15, Sedgefield), No one can injure an intel- 
ligent mind. This theory is confirmd by the 
fact that after 1200, when the old literary lan- 
guage had been overthrown, the personal passiv 
becomes more common: "ful wel he beoo 
iborgen" (Layamon's Brut, 22041-2, about 
A.D. 1200), full well he shal be saved, but in 
the activ uniformly with the dativ : " Childric 
. . . beh him ouer Auene to burjen him seol- 
uen" (ib. 21265-8), Childric went over the 
Avon to save himself. "]?at heo weren iborgen " 
(ib. 4265), that they should be saved, but in the 
activ: "to burgen his Hue" (ib. 8715), to save 
his life. " pa iwarJSe ]>e king wrseS for he nes 
}>eo noht iquemed" (ib. 3061-2), Then the 
Jcing became wroth for he was not pleased, and 
"}>at we been iquemed" (ib. 938), that we 
might be pleased, but in the activ : " hiis dogter 



him iewemde " (ib. 3018), his daughter pleased 
him. " Weoren J»a bernes iscsengte mid beore " 
(ib. 8123), the men were given (literally 
poured out) beer, but in the activ : " )>enne me 
him win scencchefi" (ib. 20374), when men 
pour him out wine. "Heo wes a boken wel 
itaht" (6298), she was well taught in booh- 
lore, but in the activ: "al swa Brutus him 
hefde itaiht" (758). In one case in the second 
version of this work, which appeard about 
fifty years after the first, the impersonal passiv 
has been replaced by the personal form: ")>er 
him wes swa wel idiht" (9898), but in the 
second version: "far he was so wel idiht," 
there he was so well taught. Thus altho there 
was a doublness of type here — personal and 
impersonal passiv — there was a tendency to 
prefer the personal form. 

The markt feature of these and similar ex- 
ampls in this book is the frequency of the per- 
sonal passiv in connection with the uniform 
use of the dativ in the activ. This is the first 
and the last time in English that this feature 
can be clearly seen. As the case forms are in 
general well preservd the two constructions can 
be clearly distinguisht. If the work were not 
so large and the exampls so abundant one 
would be inclined to assume clerical blunder- 
ing. Fortunatiy by reason of the volume of 
the book and the uniformity of usage the evi- 
dence is quite clear. Natural spoken English 
has asserted itself in contrast to the literary 
usage of the older period. Later this feature 
of a nominativ in the personal passiv in con- 
nection with the use of the dativ in the activ 
almost disappeard as the nouns lost their 
proper endings. Only in case of pronouns can 
the personal and impersonal constructions be 
clearly distinguisht in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. Prom a close study of the 
pronouns, however, it becomes evident that the 
personal construction had continued to grow so 
stedily in public favor that the impersonal con- 
struction with the dativ entirely disappeard 
with most verbs. As these verbs usually formd 
a personal passiv with the nominativ and their 
dativ object in the activ could no longer be 
distinguisht from an accusativ, they were soon 
felt as transitivs. Only in case of the one verb 
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teach was the impersonal passiv with, the dativ 
preservd. 

This stands in markt contrast to the develop- 
ment in German where the impersonal passiv 
has gaind very much wider boundaries than it 
had in the oldest period. In Middle High Ger- 
man the impersonal passiv began to spred even 
to pure intransitivs that are incapabl of taking 
an object of any kind : " hie sol niht mer geswi- 
gen sin" (Parzival, 189.5). It seems probabl 
that this construction has followd the analogy 
of transitive that take a cognate accusativ and 
hence often appear in the activ and passiv 
without an object or subject as it is implied in 
the verb : " bald singt man," and in the passiv 
" bald wird gesungen." This impersonal passiv 
is found in Old High German. In comparison 
with the welth of the German impersonal pas- 
siv the English with its one lone impersonal 
passiv seems very poor, but this one passiv form 
was destined to facilitate the development of 
a new passiv form in the large group of transi- 
tive that in the activ take a dativ in connec- 
tion with an accusativ object: "he gave the 
girl (dativ) a gold watch," but in the passiv: 
" the girl (nominativ) was given a gold watch." 

Scholars hav heretofore explaind this devel- 
opment by the theory that the loss of inflec- 
tional forms had led to the confounding of the 
dativ and accusativ in nouns, and to the exclu- 
siv use of the nominativ here in the passiv 
as the dativ of the noun was construed as a 
nominativ. Professor Jespersen says in his 
Progress in Language, p. 232, of the origin of 
the girl was given a gold watch: "But this 
position immediately before the verb is gen- 
erally reservd for the subject; so the girl, tho 
originally a dativ, comes to be lookt upon as 
a nominativ." This theory is in direct con- 
flict with all the facts of the language. The 
writer has made a weary search thru the lead- 
ing works of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries and cannot find a single simpl dativ 
of a noun here in the initial place in the sen- 
tence. It had disappeared entirely from the 
language for it would hav been ambiguous and 
ambiguity is intolerabl in English speech. It 
was replaced by a prepositional construction: 
" To king Alia was told all this meschaunce " 



(Chaucer's Tale of the Man of Lam, 512). 
The form king Alia was told this was entirely 
unknown at this time either in the construc- 
tion of king as nominativ or dativ. Thus it 
is evident that the nominativ in the personal 
passiv did not arise from the dativ of nouns, 
that stood in the initial position in the sen- 
tence. 

The true explanation lies in quite a different 
direction, namely in the imitation of the doubl 
passiv construction which in the one word 
teach had by almost a miracl escaped the de- 
struction which had befallen this doubl type 
in every other word of this group: "me was 
taught" and " i was taught." Prom this one 
verb the doubl construction slowly spred, but 
it was limited at first strictly to pronouns, as 
the dativ could not be distinguisht from the 
nominativ in nouns. Thus after the analogy 
of " me was taught " and " i was taught " arose 
"me was told" and "i was told." In "me 
was told this," the me is a dativ and this is the 
subject. In early Middl English this is the 
only passiv form here, but as " me was taught " 
could be replaced by "i was taught" there 
arose later the new analogical form " i was 
told." This doubl passiv construction as we 
hav seen above was originally found only with 
intransitivs, but teach followd this group as it 
was often used intransitivly with only a dativ 
object in the activ. Hence in the passiv it nat- 
urally followd the analogy of these intransi- 
tivs in taking both the personal and impersonal 
construction: "thus t or me was taught." 
This verb was peculiarly fitted to exert a pow- 
erful influence over transitivs, for it could not 
only be used intransitivly with a dativ as in 
case of the old list of intransitivs, but it was 
also employd transitivly with an accusativ ob- 
ject : " me or i was taught this." In the for- 
mer construction this is the subject of the 
sentence; in the latter, this has been brought 
over from the activ, where it was the object of 
the verb. In changing the activ form he 
taught me this to the passiv, me became i and 
taught this was treated as a loose compound in 
which alone the verbal element is inflected. 
That which marks these two words as a com- 
pound is the fact that this retains the syntacti- 
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cal function that it had in the activ, i. e. is an 
objectiv accusativ. Here in the passiv this 
cannot possibly be the object of the verb, but 
it is nevertheless an accusativ, for like the de- 
pendent component of every loose compound 
it retains its original syntactical function. 

After the two patterns " me or i was taught 
this" arose "me or i was told this." As in 
case of the original group of verbs governing 
the dativ, the nominativ type gradually sup- 
planted the dativ type. The entire develop- 
ment, however, is very slow. In the course 
of the fifteenth century it began to gain a littl 
ground. In all the early exampls the subject 
is a pronoun. Gradually, however, I was told 
this and / was given a watch led to the king 
was told this and the girl was given a watch. 
This development was not possibl until after 
the nominativ type had gaind the ascendancy. 
A noun could not be used here as long as there 
was a doubl construction, for it could not dis- 
tinguish between nominativ and dativ. 

The boundaries of this construction in pres- 
ent usage are markt by the simpl dativ form, 
i. e. the form without the preposition to: "he 
gav me a book" and "I was given a book," 
but not " I was suggested this," for in the activ 
we say, "He suggested this to me." The de- 
scription of this usage by English grammarians 
leads us to think that the boundaries of this 
construction are much wider in America than 
in England. In Mr. Onion's Advanced Eng- 
lish Syntax, p. 41, we read with surprise: 
"such sentences as 'The boy was given the 
money,' 'He was written a long letter,' are 
either awkward or quite impossible." English 
writers criticise Irish exampls that sound per- 
fectly natural to us Americans. 

From small beginnings this new personal 
passiv has become a mighty construction in 
English. Hence it surprizes us all the more 
to find in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies a few exampls of this passiv which hav 
since gone out of use. Altho it has extended 
its boundaries in a wonderful way it has at one 
point lost ground. In Middl English the 
" dativ of interest " might in the passiv become 
the nominativ subject : " And some were brend 



and some wer cut the hals" (Chaucer's 
L. G. W., 292). The dativ of the activ form 
still exists in German: "Er bricht ihm den 
Hals." It is no longer a living construction 
in English, but survives in a large number of 
set expressions: "it occasions me much un- 
rest," "he caused me much pain," "he has 
saved me all this troubl," " he has left me only 
this one book," etc. Wherever this old dativ 
has survived it usually becomes nominativ in 
the passiv: "I hav been caused much pain," 
etc. With the dativ of interest the verb was 
peculiarly prone to enter into a compound with 
a following noun and thus form a set expres- 
sion. We find the personal passiv here early 
in the thirteenth century, as the construction 
of a personal passiv in connection with a dativ 
in the activ was widely used at this time : " he 
was Jms ileten blod" (The Ancren Biwle, 
112). As the dativ of interest was much more 
widely used in the older period it cannot al- 
ways be employd today. The passiv here has 
in fact become very much more common, but 
it is necessarily much limited because the activ 
dativ form upon which it is based has lost its 
former wide boundaries. 

The domain of the personal passiv has been 
greatly enlarged in modern English by extend- 
ing this construction to verbs that in the activ 
take a prepositional object: "he spoke to me 
sharply " and " I was spoken' to sharply," " he 
imposed upon me " and " I was imposed upon," 
etc. Here verb and preposition enter into a 
compound just as the verb and object in the 
constructions described above. Both of these 
constructions may be combined so that the verb 
forms a compound with its object and a fol- 
lowing preposition: "I was taken no notice 
of." The prepositional construction began to 
gain ground in the fourteenth century and has 
become one of the markt characteristics of 
English speech, enriching our alredy ters and 
forceful language with new possibilities of di- 
rectness and vigor. 
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